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A FEW WORDS ON DRY-FLY FISHING. 
Dry-FLY fishing is a branch of the angle1’s art 
which has been developed only within the last 
few years. Neither Izaak Walton nor Cotton, as 
far as we know, ever dreamt of such a thing in 
their philosophy. Indeed, it is only on the chalk 
streams of Hampshire, Berkshire, and a few other 
of the home counties that the dry and floating 
fly is used to any extent. On these rivers, how- 
ever, it is now acknowledged to be the most 
killing method of catching big trout in the day- 
time and in clear slow-flowing water. Some- 
times, perhaps, with a stiff breeze blowing on the 
stream, the ordinary way may be adopted—namely, 
fishing with several flies on the line, which are 
cast down stream and allowed to sink. But when 
an angler has once taken to the more scientific 
method of using the single dry-fly, he will pro- 
bably scorn to go back to his former tactics. 

The best trouting in Great Britain is to be 
obtained within an hour or two’s railway journey 
of the metropolis. The Test, Itchen, Kennet, 
and portions of the Lea all produce trout of great 
weight and beauty. The Kennet fish are re- 
markable for their brilliant colour when first 
caught, and for their beauty of form. We have 
seen a big Lea trout, five pounds in weight, ‘cut’ 
like a salmon. Nor are fish of this size by any 
means rare on some of the preserved portions of 
the river. But there are numbers of other less 
known streams with their tributaries which pro- 
duce fine trout—amongst them the Colne, the 
Ver, and the beautiful Pang. 

It seems to be an acknowledged fact amongst 
anglers that there is no sensation so pleasurable, 
no excitement so intense, as that imparted to the 
fisherman by the first wild rush of a big salmon : 
the hissing or screeching of the winch as the line 
flies off is no less melodious to his ear than the 
baying of the foxhound to that of the huntsman. 
And yet, as a sustained and never-lessening pleas- 
ure, it is hard to beat fishing with the dry-fly over 
a big rising trout. He has to be warily stalked ; 
the gut must be like gossamer, and the cast finely 
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judged and executed ; and then, even if the fish 
rises and is hooked, what a great chance he has of 
escape by snapping the gut, or by darting into a 
bunch of weeds and freeing himself from the cruel 
barb! With such fine tackle there is no certainty 
of success till the landing-net has actually enclosed 
his shining sides. Dry-fly fishers as a rule only 
cast over a rising or feeding trout. The fly after 
each cast is dried in the air by a backward and 


forward motion of the rod, and is presented to 
| the fish up stream and floating. The artificial fly 
| corresponds as nearly as possible with the real 
insect which is on the water and on which the 
fish are feeding. Pondering over these things, 
over fishing ways and fishing days, there comes 
back the memory of a pleasant day spent last 
spring on a beautiful trout stream within forty 
miles of town—an unpretentious little brook, and 
a tributary of Father Thames. 

A beautiful May morning, just before the time 
when the tender verdure of spring is lost in the 
| lavish vegetation, in the unbounded wealth of 
'summer. From the little village inn we crossed 
ithe road and passed into some green water- 
meadows, through which the bright water glides 
so quietly. Thrushes were singing their loudest, 
and blackbirds fluted mellow notes from every 
topmost branch of oak and elm; the nightingale’s 
song rang out clear from copse and hedgerow ; 
butterflies, brimstone and orange tipped, came out 
in the sunshine, and tortoise-shells after their 
long winter sleep. All living creatures were full 
of movement, full of a great joy in the réveille of 
spring. Following the windings of the stream, 
we came to a little rustic wooden bridge, and 
leaning over, noted a good trout sucking in some 
of the ‘olive-dun’ flies which were sailing down- 
stream. Getting behind the fish and creeping on 
hands and knees within casting distance, I put a 
fine imitation of the natural fly over him. He 
rose instantly, but missed it ; and after this noth- 
ing would induce him to rise again. <A great 
splashing and shouting close behind us announced 
the fact that an otter hunt was at hand. All hope 
of sport on the main stream, where the otter 
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hounds had been, was dispelled ; so we walked up 
to some little tributaries about a mile’s distance. 
It was an easy jump across the widest of these 
streams, yet all were well stocked with beautiful 
fish up to a pound and a half and two pounds in 
weight. Mid-day still found me with an almost 
empty creel, for the ‘rise’ was slight. Espying 
a farmhouse across the meadows, we went up 
and begged a glass of milk, as the sun was hot. 
The farmer’s daughter, a rosy-cheeked girl, will- 
ingly complied with our request, and showed us 
into the best parlour. 

After quenching our thirst with the delicious 
milk, we turned towards the stream again, <A 
little rivulet flowed right through the farmyard, 


forming a pond, which was clear and shallow. | 


Imagine trout-fishing in a farmyard! We took 
a nice fish here, and several more just beyond the 
house, where the water was overhung with bram- 
bles and rather rapid in parts. The ‘rise’ of fly 
was soon over, so we gave up fishing for a while 
and explored the course of the little brook. It is 
quite an idyllic trout stream, such as the Laureate 
describes so exquisitely : 
T murmur under moon and stars, 
In brambly wildernesses ; 
I linger by my shingly bars, 
I loiter round my cresses, 


Even though fish cannot be caught just now 
while we are waiting for a fresh batch of fly to 
come on, surely all around there is that which 
should fill the mind with sweet content. True, 
it is too early for the June wild-roses, with their 
white petals, which ‘go straight to the heart ;’ nor 
is the fragrant meadow-sweet in bloom yet awhile ; 
but cowslips and marsh marigold are gorgeous in 
' the meadows, and the tender wheat never looks 
more beautiful than in this its young verdure. 

In the copse hard by is a dell painted azure 
with bluebells : wood-anemones are there too, and 
slender cuckoo-flowers. A kingfisher flashes by 
in the sunlight, and at our approach a moorhen 
dives out of sight with a great spluttering. Wag- 
tails are running about, never very far from the 
cattle, and the breasts of some of these birds are 
yellow as the marigold itself. At the thin, feath- 
ery edge of the copse, and within a few paces of 
the water, there is a wild-duck’s nest. In some 
rank herbage overhanging the water a dabchick 
is sitting on two stained egus; seeing us, she 
slipped into the stream; and when we returned, 
half an hour later, the eggs appeared to have been 
taken away; but the bird had merely covered 
them over with a few dead leaves. You have 
only to sit quite still for a while and the dabehick 
and wild-duck will both return to their nests, 
The water-rat fearlessly swims about within a 
few yards of you, while a rustling in the copse 


announces the approach of a timorous leveret. As | 


for the sedge-warbler, he will come into the bush 
under which you are reclining and pour those 
sweet stolen notes into your very ears. But make 
the slightest movement and he instantly leaves 
off singing, the leveret rushes off in wild terror, 
and the dabchick slips into the water again. As 
for the fish, a shadow will alarm them ; indeed,, 
you must stalk your trout just as you stalk a 
rabbit feeding in the woodland path or a deer on 
the hillside. Practice and care alone will tell the 
angler how near he can approach a fish without 


alarming it. And herein, as much as in anything 
else, lies the difference between a good and bad 
fly-fisherman : the former creeps patiently towards 
his fish inch by inch, and often on hands and 
knees ; he takes one or two casts in the air, to 
judge the distance to a nicety, and keeps the 
point of his rod well down, to avoid flinging a 
shadow on the water. The latter strides forward 
with his rod held straight up, and instantly makes 
a bungling cast. The trout sees the rod or the 
angler himself, and is gone like a flash of light- 
ning. 

Fly-fishing, then, in our southern counties is 
somewhat of an art in itself. It takes us through 
no wild mountainous scenery like that of the 
North, but through peaceful fields and woodlands, 
and by clear limpid streams, where there is the 
fragrance of the flowers, the brimful joy of the 
summer fields, and the ever murmurous refrain 
of the brook. 


JOHN VALE’S GUARDIAN. 
CHAPTER XVII. 


THE sun was setting in a great skyey field of 
ruby and topaz when Robert Snelling, scrupu- 
lously attired for out-of-doors, stood at his own 
gate an hour or so after his interview with Mr 
Orme. He was not a man who at any time made 
much outward show of his inward sensations, 
but just at this moment there was an air of solid 
purpose about him which might almost have been 
called portentous, The dark-blue cutaway coat, 
buttoned tightly over his massive chest, revealed 
a mere segment of sprigged white waistcoat, not 
as yet too portly, but giving such promise of 
sirth and weight as a typical British yeoman of 
Snelling’s inches might reasonably desire to show 
among other signs of comfort and prosperity. His 
dogged chin settled itself with its own air of 
bullying resolution in the cleft of a faultlessly 
starched high collar, over a bird’s-eye necktie 
secured by a small gold pin. As to his nether 
man he was equipped in brand-new cords and 
boots. His hat, a shade broader in the brim 
and lower in the crown than common, gave a 
proper finish to his figure. From head to foot 
he was solid, prosperous John Bull, a thought 
too pompous and too dictatorial, even in repose, 
but looking rectitude and competence all over. 
He was not thus splendidly bedizened for any 
common occasion, and the solemn bucolic dandyism 
of his attire was indeed in itself enough to pro- 


claim to all the thoughtful and experienced of 


the neighbourhood the intent of the wearer. It 
was known, and had been known for a month 
or two past, that Snelling ‘hung his hat up’— 
that is the local phrase—at the abode of Ephraim 
Shorthouse, whose daughter Cecilia was grown to 
a marriageable age, and was known to have 
coming to her, one of these days, a very pretty 
penny. Not a word had been spoken on either 
side, but in such a case the most elaborate state- 
ment could have made things no clearer than 
they were. A pretty girl, a handsome jointure, 
a widower yeoman of middle age turned seriously 
dressy on a sudden, and riding over with the 
regularity of Time himself to the house of the 
lady’s father for six months on end as surely as 
the Saturday night came round—who needed to 
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ask an explanation of these things? One would 
as lieve have asked for an explanation of the 
pretty girl herself as to the change in Robert 
Snelling’s aspect or the purpose of his weekly 
visit. 

He wore no spurs, but he carried in_ his 
ungloved right hand a heavy and supple riding- 
whip with which, now and again, he slapped his 
trimly booted calf resoundingly. hae 

‘D’ ye mean to be all night bringing that mare 
round ?’ he shouted at length, without turning. 

‘Coming, gaffer, coming,’ a voice responded 
from the region of the stables ; and shortly after, 
the nondescript groom and man-of-all-work led 
the mare delicately clicking over the bricked 
pavement of the yard. at ; : 

‘How comes it you keep me waiting i’ this 
fashion ?? Snelling demanded. 

‘She put her off-hind into the stable bucket, 
gaffer. That white stocking takes a deal o’ polish- 
ing to look nice, ; 

The man stood at the bridle; and Snelling, 
putting his foot into the stirrup, mounted solidly, 
and settled into the saddle with an air of being 
twice as strong and twice as ponderous as he 
really was. 

‘Where’s Isaiah?’ he asked with surly majesty. 

‘IT haven’t sin him since this morning, gaffer,’ 
the man replied. 

‘Tell him, said Snelling, ‘to be indoors when 
I come back again; I have a word to say to 
him.’ 

The fellow touched his forelock, and the 
master rode away, a personable and commanding 
figure. 

He had been accustomed all his life to set his 
purposes ahead of him and to go straight towards 
them, and having once resolved, had very rarely 
troubled himself to look behind or to examine 
anew the motives which had started him. But 
the news of the afternoon had stirred and shaken 
him more than he cared to confess, and in the 
very midst of the assurance and resolve which 
he told himself he felt, there were all sorts of 
earthquakey tremors, and now and then a fear 
which might have been inspired by conscience. 
But the one thing which most. animated his spirit 
was a settled glow of wrath against young John. 
It was no part of Snelling’s character to desire to | 
understand his own emotions, and he did not 
pause for a second to inquire why he was angry 
with his ward. If he had made such an inquiry, 
the answer would have been simple and easy to 
find. Young John stood between him and _ his 
desire. He had a right to stand there, and 
Snelling had no right to the desire, but that 
made no difference worth speaking of, unless some 
underlying latent sense of it lent fuel to the flame. 
What right had the young brute to have a right | 
atall?) What right had anything or anybody to 
stand between that grasping Ego and his wish ? 

He had kept strict account between the estate 
and himself of every farthing, partly because of | 
a rooted business instinct, but partly as a guard 
against a possible accusation. No neighbour | 
should be able to tell him, at such or such an 
hour you began to think this property your 
own ; and if ever claim or investigation should | 
arise, he was safe and clear. But almost from | 
the moment of John’s disappearance the houses | 
and the land and the incomings therefrom had | 


taken that sort of root in him which a man’s 
own property is apt to take, and by this time 
it had grown to be a part of him, so that he felt 
it was no more easily separable than a living 
member of his body. Of the two, if the choice 
had been given him, he would rather have sacri- 
ficed a limb. It is imaginable that there are 
many people in the world who would do as much 
as that to retain their own, or even to become 
possessed of other people’s property ; but there 
was an unusual grip in Snelling’s character, and 
wealth was a passion with him. 

And now, on the top of security and ease, this 
abominable news of John’s health and mental 
prosperity came with a sort of shock which 
seemed to justify any intensity of hate and anger. 
To get the boy back into his own hands was the 
first prime necessity, and beyond that he pre- 
tended to see nothing, though in the hidden 
recesses of his mind he kept one fixed and wicked 
purpose. He might as well have given it the 
whole daylight field of fancy to roam about in. 
If he had acknowledged to himself this villainous 
offspring of his greed, he might have encountered 
it less often, and have been less troubled by it ; 
but forcing it to lurk and hide, he had to force 
himself to keep an eye upon it; and it was the 
very centre of himself, and occupied him alto- 
gether with a torturing insistence. ‘I am here, 
said the black phantom—‘ here, ready and wait- 
ing for your bidding, and you know the purpose 
you mean to put me to. Not to listen, not to 
see, not to admit to himself that the thing was 
there, was a constant grinding preoccupation to 
him. 

The clean-shaven calm face, with its healthy 
red and white and resolute shallow eyes, told 
nothing. He rode at serious jog-trot through the 
scented summer dusk, and presented to all whom 
he met or overtook the same image of portly 
rectitude and prosperous honesty. There are 
many sorts of men who in rural districts would 
have fallen under suspicion if they had been 
situated as he was. To be in trust of valuable 
estates for a boy reputed to be of weakish mind, 
and to have that boy mysteriously disappear 
within a few months of his natural protector’s 
death, would have looked too lucky to be natural ; 
but Snelling’s probity was beyond doubt or cavil. 
There is nobody so suspicious as a rustic, nobody 
so fond of evil surmise and scandal; but his 
neighbours left him tranquilly alone, and nobody 
saw so much as a movement of Robert Snelling’s 
little finger in the fortune which had befallen 
him. Isaiah and his wife, for their own sakes, 
had kept their own counsel, and nobody else had 
a gleam of light about the matter. 

Snelling had some four miles to ride, and at 
the end of his journey the cosy lights of cur- 
tained windows peered at him through a network 
of darkened foliage. The click of the mare’s 
shoes had hardly come to a standstill when a 
door was thrown open, and a fat man appeared 
in the doorway, standing like a comic silhouette 
against the glow of the lamplight. 

‘Who’s there ?’ said a voice. 

‘It’s me, Shorthouse,’ Snelling answered. 

‘T had a notion as it might ha’ been.—I’ll send 
somebody round for the hoss in a minute.” With 
that the fat man disappeared for a moment, and 
by-and-by his voice was heard uplifted in the 
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back premises, A farm-servant came shambling 
out and led the mare towards the stables. The 
host reappeared in the doorway, and stood there 
to welcome his visitor. 

‘You’rn a bit late to-night, Robert.—Come in.’ 

‘Yes, said Snelling; ‘I’m a bit late. I’ve 
been delayed by business.’ 

‘Here, Cecilia !’ cried the host ; ‘come and tek 
Mr Snelling’s hat from him.’ 

‘No, no,’ said Snelling, with ponderous polite- 
ness; ‘I can hang my hat up without a lady’s 
help.’ 

‘You’rn cliverer than I be, if you ean,’ returned 
Shorthouse chuckling. ‘In my day, a young 
fellow had to get the gell to help him.’ 

This, in the fashion of the country, was quite 
a delicate hint as to the position of affairs ; but 
Snelling kept silence in a stately resentment of 
it. Cecilia was there already, waiting with out- 
stretched hand. She was standing with her back 
to the light, and Snelling from his su 
saw her head directly against the lamp, 
made a dazzling halo round it, and kindled certain 
wavy locks into live gold. 

‘If you will give me your hat, Mr Snelling’ 

she said. 

‘I take it as an honour, Miss Shorthouse, of 
which Iam unworthy.’ He surrendered the hat 
with a rustic bow, and she slid away with it. 
Snelling stood in the middle of the roomy floor 
with his feet planted somewhat apart, and his 
shoulders squared with a sufficient air of self- 
importance, pulling off his left-hand glove, and 
bending first one knee and then the other to ease 
the tight embraces of his riding cords. 


‘Yes,’ said Shorthouse, as if translating the solid | 


swagger of his visitor’s demeanour, ‘theer’s no 
mistake about it, Robert; you’rn a fine figure 
of a man—a very fine figure.’ 

‘That’s well to know,’ returned Snelling stolidly ; 
and placing his gloves and riding-whip upon the 
table, he drew up a chair and stood with both 
hands resting upon it until Cecilia returned and 
took a seat beside her father. Then, with another 
rustic bow, he sat down. 

‘Fine ripening weather, Short’us.’ 


‘Pretty middlin’’ Shorthouse answered, and 


pushed a leaden tobacco-box across the table | 


towards him. 
pipes. 
and then there was a solemn silence. After a 
lapse of five minutes, the lover renewed his court- 
ship. 

‘Got the Hilly Piece drained yet, Short’us ?’ 

‘Very nigh.’ 

‘Toughish bit o’ work it’s been, I reckon ?’ 

‘Ay!’ Shorthouse responded ; ‘toughish.’ Three 
minutes later he added: ‘You may call it toughish, 
and say none too much about it,’ 

‘Yes,’ said the courtier, ‘I suppose so.’ 

After this outburst, the impassioned affair went 
on as before. The two men smoked as if that 
were the sole business of their lives, and the girl 
folded her little muslin apron into aimless plaits. 
She was a pretty little creature, and looked as if 
she could have takeu part in a livelier entertain- 
ment. Once or twice she lifted her eyes to look 
from her father to the stalwart gentleman who 
came a-courting, A momentary gleam of mirth 
lit her face, but she dropped back instantly to 
an expression of the demurest primness, and her 


There was a solemn filling of 


_— height | 
which | 


The girl handed a lighted spill to each, | 


fingers went on mechanically with their idle 
business, 

‘Just call for supper, Cecilia,’ said her father, 
when the courtship had gone on upon these lines 
for perhaps an hour. 

The girl obeyed; and a substantial joint of 
cold roast beef was set upon the table, together 
with a home-made loaf and a great jug of foaming 
ale. When the meal was over and the table 
cleared, Cecilia kissed her father, shook hands 
with Snelling, and retired. Then there was more 
smoking and another silence, until the courtier 
dropped one hand heavily on the table and turned 
towards his companion. ‘Short’us,’ he said, ‘a 
word with you.’ 

‘At your service, Robert.’ 

*You’ve took notice, I daresay, as I’ve been 
calling here pretty regular of a Saturday evening 
for some time past ?’ 

‘Why, yes, said Shorthouse, with the tone and 
aspect of a man who is not willing to commit 
himself too far ; ‘I won’t say as I’ve let that go 
by altogether onregarded,’ 

‘I’ve had a purpose in it,’ Snelling pursued, 
‘as you may or may not have lighted upon,’ 

‘Percisely,’ said the other, ‘I may or I may 
not have lighted upon it, as you say, Robert.’ 

‘I don’t suppose,’ said Snelling, ‘as you’d have 
any particular objections to regard me in the light 
of a son-in-law ?’ 

‘No, answered Shorthouse, with drawling 
deliberation ; ‘theer’s nothing particular agen you, 
Robert, so far as I know,’ 

‘Very well, then,’ said the ardent lover, ‘we 
may look on that as settled ; and I’m willin’ to 
talk business whenever you ’ve a mind to.’ 

‘Hold on a bit,’ rejoined Shorthouse. ‘Fair 
and softly rides far. As for looking on it as 
settled, that’s more than I can say. Theer’s the 
little gell to be considered, and it’s more her 
affair than mine.’ 

‘Cecilia, said Snelling, with more than common 
| solemnity and slowness, ‘can hardly have mistook 
/my meaning. <A well-conducted young woman 
| would naturally take steps to es a finish to a 
| courtship if it was distasteful to her.’ 
| ‘There’s something in that,’ returned the elder. 

*Cecilia’s a sensible gell. Her knows very well 
as you haven’t come and took your victuals and 
'smoked your pipe every Saturday hevenin’ for 
the last six months for nothin’? 
| ‘Just so,’ said Snelling, ‘I suppose I may 
| leave the matter i’ your hands ?’ 

‘Her’ll hardly ha’ got her frock off yet,’ said 
papa. ‘I'll go up and fetch her down.’ 

‘No, no,’ responded the lover. ‘Theer’s no 
such hurry as that comes to. You can speak 
about it i’ the morning.’ 

‘Very well, then,’ returned the father, who was 
anxious to show at least as business-like a com- 
posure as the other displayed. ‘I’ll give you a 
word about it ? the hevenin’, if you'll ride 
over.’ 

‘I’m not quite sure about to-morrow,’ answered 
Snelling ; ‘I’ve something in hand as won’t bear 
waiting, and I’ve got a bit of a journey to take 
to-morrow.’ 
| Very well, then,’ returned papa; ‘make it 
| Monday. I’ll have it out with Cecilia in the 
| morning, and you can come for your answer when 
| you please.’ 
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Snelling had not meant to be so precipitate in | owing to the felling of timber and the process of 


his declaration ; but he had a reason for accelerat- 
ing the pace of love’s impetuous chariot. If he 
proposed whilst it was still an understvod thing 
amongst his neighbours that the ny he held 
in trust was virtually his own, he thought that 
he stood a better chance of acceptance. He was 
solidly well to do without the farm, the mill, and 
the malthouse, and was quite conscious that he 
was no bad match for any girl of his own rank 
in the whole country-side. But he was persuaded 
that John Vale’s acres would have their due weight 
in Shorthouse’s mind, and in his daughter's also, 
and the events of the next day or two might seem 
to take them from him. He had vowed already 
that nothing should take them finally away, and 
his whole mind was fiercely dedicated to that 
vow. 


THE COUNTRY OF A THOUSAND LAKES. 


FINLAND. 


On the eastern shores of the Baltic, the last resting- 
place left to a race whose original seat was in the 
Ural Mountains, and who have been pressed back 
east and west from this centre, live more than 
two millions of people. Finland—that is, ‘Fen 
Land’ (Finnish, Suomenmaa, the Swampy Region) 
—with its deep bays and inlets, its innumerable 
lakes and islands, its moraines and its roaring 
cataracts, is a country which undoubtedly has a 
brighter future. The people, who call themselves 
Suomilainen (Dwellers in the Fens), and who are 
known to us as Finns, are the most advanced of 
their whole family, the Magyars being the only 
other Finnie race that has become civilised, and 
these the Finns have far outstripped in intellectual 
capacity. 

A moment’s glance at the physical aspect of the 
country will show that after the retreat of the 
glaciers, the land must have gradually subsided, 
giving access to the sea, which slowly pene- 
trated eastward and westward, and thus formed 
the Gulf of Finland. This subsidence was evi- 
dently followed by an upheaval, which is still 
slowly but surely going on, and of which proofs 
are not awanting both on the coast and in the 
interior. Nowhere in Europe are erratic blocks 
more numerous. Stones of all sizes are scattered 
about or heaped together grotesquely, especially at 
the outlets of the valleys, and they are yearly 
stranded in more or less quantity on the islands. 
There are also very many harjw or moraines to 
be found in Finland, and, like those in Sweden, 
these cross the lakes here and there, looking like 
broken ramparts of ancestral castles. The high- 
ways, connected where it is necessary by bridges 
and ferries, follow throughout their length. The 
most remarkable of these, and the one most fre- 
quently visited by travellers, the Punga-harju, is 
one hundred feet high, and connects the two sides 
of one of the northern basins of Lake Saima, 
south of Nyslott. Its entire length is seven miles, 
but it is strengthened towards the centre by an 
island formed of blocks of gneiss. Aided by such 
natural formations as this, the inhabitants gradu- 
ally acquire land, which becomes year by year, 


cultivation, more and more fertile. 

The Finn has by long experience become pro- 
ficient in the science of draining swamps and 
skilfully directing the course of streams, and he 
is constantly altering the face of the country. 
Sometimes, however, the engineers are deceived 
in their calculations when constructing a dike, 
as in the case of Lake Hiytiainen, north of 
Joensee, in East Finland. For the purpose of 
gradually lowering the waters of this basin, the 
level of which was seventy feet higher than that 
of the neighbouring Lake Pyhiiselkii, a ditch 
ten feet broad was begun in 1854, and soon 
changed to a widening stream by the rains and 


melting snows. But on August 3, 1859, the dikes 
intended to carry away the overflow suddenly 
| gave way, followed by a rush and roar heard at 
| Joensee, six miles off. The inundations lasted 
| three days, during which time Lake Saima, which 
received the overflow, was so agitated that the 
| vessels navigating its waters could scarcely resist 
the violence of the waves. The mass of solid 
earth carried down formed a large delta in Lake 
Pyhiiselkii, and greatly reduced its upper area. 
These inundations are of frequent occurrence, the 
upper lakes tending constantly to drain into the 
lower. 

Finland, however, of all European countries 
has least succeeded in getting rid of the surface- 
waters representing the lacustrine period which 
followed the glacial epoch. It is completely inter- 
sected with lakes, pools, rivers, and swamps, and 
of its southern portion nearly half the surface is 
under water. The rocks and boulders are of hard 
granite, gneiss, and porphyry. Although, owing 
to the slight elevation of the interior, the falls 
and rapids are not so numerous, yet in their 
rugged surroundings and wild leaping waters, 
they may compare favourably with Scandinavia. 
The well-known fall of Imatra, which some have 
even ventured to call the Niagara of Europe, and 
| which no visitor in Finland fails to see, is the 
| most beautiful of these. The river suddenly 
| descends through a rocky gorge, having a fall of 
seventy feet in a distance of ten hundred and 
| seventy feet ; below this, it again spreads out into 
| a wide still basin. The hotel, which is situated 
, hear the Falls, is a favourite resort of both natives 
and foreigners, and the fishing in the stream and 
lake is undoubtedly good. 
| The northern part of Finland lies within the 
| arctic circle, and the climate in these high lati- 
_ tudes is necessarily severe. The long dull night 
of winter gives way at length to a brief ardent 

spell of summer, during which the sun never sets, 
but just drops into the wide waste of waters, and 
poised there to dye the whole stretch of lake and 
forest and the midnight sky with its rich passion- 
| ate floods of colour, rising again to shed its warmth 
‘upon the quick-ripening grain and suddenly- 
“maturing summer vegetation. The evening and 
_the morning twilight are, says a popular and well- 
| known Finnish legend, two lovers, betrothed, but 
| parted by the stern decree of darkness. In weari- 
ness and waiting, but still with patient endurance, 
| they pass the long nights and weeks and months 
| of winter, and are for a fleeting moment united in 
'the kiss of the midnight sun, soon to be once 
/more parted, and to resume their separate exist- 
lence. This myth betrays the tendency to poetic 
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fancy and figure which is such a strong charac- 
teristic of the Finn. He believes as no one else 
does in the power of words, and words in song 
have with him a magic influence. The belief in 
magic itself has also always had a strong hold 
upon him, and still has in the country districts, 
where incantations and charms are yet practised, 
in spite of enlightened Christianity and the penal- 
ties of the law. 

The Finns have an ancient and peculiar mytho- 
logy, which has no close resemblance to that of 
any other people, but which has, of course, the 
same general ideas as run through all mythologies 
developed from poetical versions of natural phe- 
nomena. The popular poetry of this people bears 
witness to a high intellectual development, and 
their epic songs, recorded by oral tzadition alone, 
still live among the poorest of the people, and 
preserve all the features of a perfect metre and 
amore ancient language. Jumala, the heaven, is 
the name of the great divinity, the ruler of all 


voice, the lightning his sword, and the rainbow 
his bow. His consort is the earth-mother who 
produces all, and takes all back into her bosom. 
Their children are Wiiiniiméinen and I]marinen, 
the heroes. The former is the lord of wisdom, of 


winds, of water, of fire, and of the forge. One 
represents the intellectual, the other the physical 
powers of man. Tuoni is the god of death, Kauna 
reigns over the tombs. 


of their gods were long known to exist among the 
to reduce them to writing or to collect them in 


Topelius made a collection of poems, which he 
published in five parts ; and in 1831 a number of 
young men in the university of Helsingfors formed 
a Literary Society mainly for the purpose of per- 
petuating and improving their national literature. 
Among them was Elias Linnrot, the son of a 
peasant, who in the intervals of his labours as a 
physician had already made some progress towards 
the desired result by a profound study of the 
Finnish tongue, Swedish being at that time the 
language universally spoken. The Society con- 
tributed a suin of money to Linnrot for the pro- 
secution of his labours, and for many years he 
wandered from hut to hut, along the remote and 


the forest-crowned heights and rocky valleys, 
sitting by the fireside of peasants and fishermen, 
learning from old man and child, gleaning here 
and there a broken fragment or a connecting link, 
and at last weaving the whole chain of scattered 
song and fantastic legend into a grand epic poem, 
which Professor Max Miiller says ‘will claim its 
place as the fifth national epic of the world, side 
be side with the Ionian songs, with the Maha- 
bhirata, the Shih Nameh, and the Nibelungen.’ 
The poem was called the Kalévala, from Kava, 
the mighty one, and the importance of it was at 
once, on its being printed by the Society in 1835, 
recognised throughout the country. It is written 
in eight-syllabled trochaic verse, which is the 
eculiar and characteristic metre of the Finns. 
eter is their natural speech. The mother as 
she hushes her babe, the old man telling stories to 


things. He rules over the clouds and sends the | 
rain; the winds are his breath, the thunder his | 


song, and of music; the latter is king of the | 


Songs telling these stories and of the great deeds | 
Finnish peasants, before any effort had been made | 


any systematic manner. In 1822, Dr Zacharius | 


winding shores of the lonely lakes, and through | 


the child, the children playing around the open 
door, all insensibly fall into verse. Ordinary 
speech is occasionally metrical. There is no 
rhyme in the Kalévala except by accident, but 
much alliteration, and the language is strongly 
trochaic both in accent and quantity. The metre 
may be slightly compared to Hiawatha, both in 
its simple form, and because also of its constantly 
repeated echo. There is in the Kalévala a certain 
unity of plot, although it is rather a cycle of songs 
than one poem, and it is evident they are the work 
of different minds at different ages. It is singular 
to notice the occasional introduction of Christian 
ideas, which have no doubt become incorporated 
| with it during the process of being handed down 
_ by word of mouth. There appear now and again 
| climpses of a Trinity, and the poem has almost a 
Christian ending. The Virgin Maryatta bears 
}a son, whom Wiiiniiméinen, in consideration of 
| his miraculous birth, orders to be killed without 
| being baptised. But the magic child speaks, and 
convinces him of error and injustice ; whereupon 
Wainiiméinen grows sad and puzzled. The child, 
who is none other than the Christ, grows up, 
/and becomes king of Kaléva ; then Wiiniiméinen, 
unable to endure the new dispensation, sails away 
to the west in a wonderful brazen bark, leaving his 
kantele or sacred harp and his songs as a legacy to 
Finland. 

The leading idea throughout the Kalévala is the 
old one of the strife between the powers of dark- 
ness and of light, between good and evil. The 
poem consisted originally of thirty-two runes, 
which have in the later editions grown to fifty. 
In these the story is told of Wiiniimdéinen’s birth, 
offspring as he was of the daughter of the air, 
the winds, and the waters. Many winters and 
summers he spends floating on the bosom of the 
ocean. Wherever he lifts his head, an island is 
formed ; when he stretches out his arm, he 
creates a promontory. At last the eagle, king of 
birds, flying westward, and seeking for a place of 
habitation, beholds the god in mid-ocean. She 
builds her nest upon the knees of Wiiiniiméinen, 
and lays seven eggs ; six of these are golden, and 
the seventh of iron, to which Finnish mythology 
attaches always a peculiar superstition, From 
this insecure resting-place the eggs fall and are 
broken ; out of their fragments are formed the 
earth, the sky, the sun, stars, and clouds. Thus 
| Wiiiniiméinen, or Ukko (the venerable, the old), 
is the creator of everything; he brings down to 
mortals the celestial fire, he invents the kantele, 
and, like Orpheus, he enchains every creature 
upon earth by his music. All turn to him for 
| succour and help. ‘The sweat that drops from his 
body is a balm that heals all sicknesses ; he is the 
god of peace, of order, and of harmony. 

The language of the Finns is peculiarly adapted 
|to poetic form. The flexibility of its construe- 
tion, the variety and picturesqueness of its ex- 
| pressions, the abundance and originality of its 
| figures, all tend to make it the fit vehicle of that 
| poetic inspiration which the Finn receives from 
| his environment—the long dark stretches of birch 
and pine forest, wreathed with garlands and 
fringes of lichens, which in this northern climate 
are particularly beautiful, and whose sombre 
shadows form a telling background for the leap- 
ling cascades and waterfalls, clad in their white 
mantle of foam. 
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Although there are but nineteen letters in the 
language, the dictionary published by Lonnrot 
contains over two hundred thousand words. The 
constant repetition of the same letter may be seen 
in the following short extract from the Kalévala: 


Vaka vanha Wiiiniiméinen : 
Sen varsin valehtelitki, 

Ei sinua silloin niihty, 

Kun on merta kynnettihin, 
Meren kolkot kuokittihin, 
Kala-hauat kaivettihin, 
Kuuhutta kuletettaissi 
Aurinkoa autettaissa 
Otavoa ojennettaissa 
Taivoa tihitettiissii, 
Miekkojasi, mieliiisi, 
Tuuriasi, tumiasi, 

Waan kuitenki, kaikitenki 
Lihe en miekan mitteléhin 
Sinun kanssasi katala 
Kerallasi kehno raukka. 


The Kalévala has been translated into Swedish, 
German, Hungarian, and into French prose by 


M. Léouzon le Duc. A more recent translation | 


into Swedish has been just completed by Mr Karl 
Collin, librarian of the Public Library of Helsing- 
fors; and the third and fourth runes, with slight 


portions of the first and second, were translated | 


into English by the late Professor Porter of Yale 
College, whose knowledge of the people and their 
language eminently fitted him for the task, which, 
however, was only undertaken during the last few 
declining years of his life. It is in the metre of 
Hiawatha, and was published in New York in 
1868. A quotation from it, descriptive of the 
birth of the brief, fruitful summer which near 
Uleiborg suffices to sow, ripen, and reap wheat 
within the space of forty-two days, follows : 


tise, O earth! from out thy slumbers ; 
Bid the soil unlock her treasures ; 
Bid the blade arise in beauty ; 
Bid the stalk grow strong and stately ; 
On a thousand stems uplifted, 
Let the yellow harvest ripen ; 
Let it cover all my corntields 
Hundredfold for seed I planted. 
Ukko mighty ! God above us, 
Gracious Ukko! Father in heaven, 
Thou who all the sky commandest, 
For the tleecy clouds appointing 
Every morn their course and pathway, 
In thine airy realm consulting, 
In thy kingdom taking counsel, 
Send us clouds from east and north-east, 
From the south and from the sunset ; 
Let them scatter drops refreshing ; 
Bid them all their sweetness sprinkle, 
That the ear may lift its treasure, 
And the corn make haste to ripen. 


Soon from out the earth and darkness, 
Lo! the tender blade uplifted, 

And anon the ears unfolded, 

Through the care of Wainamoinen. 


A more recent translation of the Kalévala is that 
by Mr J. Martin Crawford (London and New 
York, 1889). 

There are two distinct types of Finns—the 
Tavastian and the Karelian, each taking its name 
from the province it inhabits. They are a fine, 
tall, well-built people, their hair becoming much 
darker as they grow up, although as children it is 
almost white, and has given rise to the proverb, 
‘As fairasa Finn.’ In religion they are Lutheran, 
and their translation of the Bible and Psalter dates 


| united to Sweden for nearly six hundred years, 


back to soon after the Reformation. The physical 
aspect of Finland is unfavourable to its ever 
being largely populated; and the whole area, 
which is larger than Great Britain and Ireland, 
has at present scarcely half the population of 
London, the proportion being at the rate of about 
five to the square mile. As in most other countries 
of Europe, the female sex is largely in excess of 
the male, and this is accounted for partly by the 
drinking habits of the men, but chiefly by the 
risks of the seafaring life, in which so many are 
engaged ; over five hundred, it is computed, being 
annually drowned. The tide of emigration sets 
mainly to Russia and the northern parts of Nor- 
way, but a large colony of Finns have long been 
established at Hancock, in Michigan, where they 
publish journals in their own language. 

The history of Finland is simple. Its union 
in the thirteenth century with Sweden was pro- 
ductive of lasting benefits; thence it obtained 
Christianity, western civilisation, and a constitu- 
tion of liberal laws, but with this disadvantage, 
that Swedish became the language of the culti- 
vated classes and of the schools. Finland remained 


and was on the whole a faithful ally. It 
was to the Finnish courage and endurance that 
Sweden owed many of her brilliant victories 
under Gustavus Adolphus. But from the time 
that Peter the Great founded, on territory con- 
quered from Scandinavia, the capital of the pre- 
sent powerful empire of Russia, the acquisition of 
Finland was only a question of time. Piece after 
piece was taken ; till, in 1809, Sweden yielded the 
whole to the Emperor Alexander I., who con- 
voked the States at Borgo, and assured them that 
he would preserve intact their constitution, their 
laws, and liberties; after which they did him 
homage as the Grand-duchy of Finland. 

The old town of Abo was formerly the seat of 
the university, which was founded there in 1640, 
but removed to Helsingfors in 1820. The latter 
city is also the seat of government, and boasts the 
most northerly Botanic Garden in the world, it 
being several degrees nearer the Pole than St 
Petersburg, Upsala, or Christiania. Helsingfors 
is also noted as the birthplace of Professor 
Nordenskiold, the celebrated Arctic explorer, who 
was educated and received his degrees from 
this university, although he afterwards became 
naturalised as a Swedish subject and took up his 
abode at Stockholm. 

Various lines of railway intersect the southern 
part of Finland ; but the chief communication is 
by steamboat, of which, during the summer, there 
is a frequent service between the towns upon the 
many lakes. There are no diligences ; but in the 
country districts, a small two-wheeled conveyance, 
drawn by native horses of a rather under-sized 
but remarkably strony and enduring breed, is 
much used. 

The cultivation of the soil forms the occupa- 
tion of a large portion of the Finlanders, and 
this industry receives great encouragement from 
the government, who have established Farming 
Schools in many centres for the training of 
women in the theory of agriculture, as also in that 
practical part of it which they have invariably 
undertaken. At the same time the government 
assists small farmers by advancing, under certain 
conditions, sums of money without interest. 
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The manufactures of Finland are chiefly woollen, 
cotton (the town of Hammerfors is called the Man- 
chester of the country), leather, and a curious and 
elegant kind of pottery. In the country-places, 
many people are occupied in making articles such 
as baskets, cradles, pouches, boots and shoes, from 
birch-rind, which they strip off the trees in large 
pieces, and then cut and prepare for use, rolling it 
up in balls. 

Within the limits of this paper, we have 
only been able to touch on a few of the more 
salient points in the characteristics whether of 
this unique country or of its inhabitants; and 
there have been, up to the present time, few 
accounts of travel in Northern Europe written in 
the English language which do more than devote 


however, in these days of universal travel that it 


concerning the natural history, geology, constitu- 
tion, laws, literature, industries, and future possi- 
bilities of this Land of Lakes; and until this is 
accomplished, the inquirer may turn to the admir- 
able works of Retzius, Ignatius, and Buch, from 
which all statistical information can be obtained ; 
or the charming romances of Topelius, several of 
which have been translated from the original 
Swedish. 


AN ALTERED PURPOSE. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAP. III. 


Durtine the next few days Rodbury was from 
home a great deal. To his wife’s inquiries he 


sense telling the truth. Among other things he 
visited a shipping office in the city ; he saw his 


executors of his grandfather’s will, and he was 
with his friend Ashwell every day, sometimes 
twice in the day. 

He was with him one night just before the 
time he had agreed upon to join Sparle, only 
one clear day being left. 


‘you are letting these matters excite you to a 
dangerous extent.’ 

‘Perhaps I am,’ returned Rodbury, passing his 
hand over his brow. He had indeed a fagyed, 
haggard look, which justified his friend’s remark. 
‘It is very well to advise me not to allow these 
things to worry me; but just consider for a 
moment what “these things” are. No one but a 
scoundrel could do them at all. I have had such 
a hardening career, that I must own I am really 
surprised at having enough vitality in my con- 
science to disturb me.’ 

‘I am sorry to hear you speak like this,’ 
replied Ashwell, who was palpably hurt by his 
friend’s words. ‘You know you are releasing the 
girl from a union which will soon be, if it is not 
already, hateful to her, while to you it must 
be simply maddening. You provide hand- 
somely’ 

‘Oh, yes, yes!—that is all right, interrupted 
the other; ‘and you must not think I intended 
any reflection upon you—far from it. I know 


a stray chapter or two to Finland. It is probable, | 


will not be long before we become better informed | 


repeated his statement that he had some import- | 
ant affairs to attend to; and in this he was in a | 


solicitor more than once; he arranged with the | 


‘You do not look well, Cyrus,’ said his friend ; | 


| that your advice has been for what you felt was 


the best; but then, you see, you have not to 
carry it out. I shall be out of the way of her 
ravings and frenzy, I know; but I can picture 
them, and shall hear them as plainly as though 
she was by my side. Then the children too— 
they are helpless innocent things, who have done 
me no harm. 

‘They will certainly not be more helpless by 
your action,’ said Ashwell ; ‘ you provide for their 
education and their future. Do think, if only 
for a moment, of what they would grow up to 
be, with such a mother and such friends! How- 
ever respectable according to their own standard, 
_to you they would be a constant source of misery 
and mortification’ 

‘That is enough, Herbert, again interrupted 
' the visitor. ‘I am going to do it; that is settled, 
But I am not well to-night ; I shiver one moment, 
and feel all on fire the next. I shall not be 
better until the next two days are past. Every- 
| thing is ready, and to-morrow night I start from 
| Euston Square. I will tell you how I have 

arranged,’ 

He went on to detail certain plans, connected, 
as the reader must long since have perceived, 
| with the abandonment of his wife and children. 

Je was going abroad for at least a year, perhaps 

two years—it might even be for ever; and a 
solicitor—not the Launceston family solicitor, we 
may be sure—would explain to his wife that the 
marriage being illegal, she was at liberty to marry 
|again; that Mr Rodbury was gone, never to 
return, but that she was left independent, as 
were the children, This handsome mode of deal- 
ing with her would effectually allay all anger at 
the desertion ; and long ere Cyrus returned from 
his tour, her wealth would have gained her an 
| alliance in her own sphere, and all inquiry for 
| him would have ceased. 

Of course there were an infinity of details 
| springing out of such a scheme as this ; a mean 
| dishonourable scheme, in which, but for the facility 
| with which the best of us find arguments to justify 
| our wrongdoing, it would have been wonderful to 
/see such a man as Ashwell allowing himself to 
| take an active part. 

After a long interview, which was far from 

|tending to compose his nerves, Rodbury went 
| home, conscious that he was indeed ‘out of sorts,’ 
|as he phrased it, and conscious too, once or twice, 
| that he had forgotten where he was, and even 
where he was going. He rallied from this im- 
| mediately ; but these were ugly symptoms, and 
each moment he felt that he required a greater 
effort to throw them off. ‘I shall be glad when 
/it is done, he muttered, as he turned into his 
/own secluded street. ‘I shall not, I hope, then 
feel quite so much of the hangdog and the sneak 
/as Ido now. I can hardly bear to see the light 
|in the window where I know Rose is waiting for 
me, listening for my step; and listening, too, for 
the slightest noise from the room where the 
children are sleeping, They have never done 
me any harm, and poor Rose has striven to the 
best of her power to make me happy. Egad! I 
am a model husband and father !’ 

Then, he started to find himself wandering into 
a wholly different train of thought, and although 
his feet had mechanically, as it were, carried him 
| to his own gate, he had for the last minute been 
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in fancy walking over the well-remembered downs 
and hollows among which his youth had been 
passed. ‘Another week of this would kill me,’ 
he muttered as he opened the door; ‘I almost 
wish I had not come home.’ 

As he had divined, Rose was awaiting his 
return, and had prepared some delicacy —it passed 
for a delicacy with her friends—for his “—. 
When she found he would not touch the little 
repast, and complained of his head, her wifely 
anxiety took alarm; she noted how flushed and 
strange he looked, and insisted upon his lying 
down at once, then busied herself in applying 
cooling lotion to his brow, and made him a cup 
of tea, midnight though it was. 

She was a good nurse, and a loving tender wife, 
despite her faults and vulgarities, for which, 
indeed, she was in nowise responsible. She had 
been taught no better; and that her character 
was such as Rodbury well knew it to be, proved 
the goodness of the heart, which could not be 
materially affected even by such a training as 
hers had been. 

‘If you are not better in the morning, Frank,’ 
she said, as she sat by the head of the bed and 
looked anxiously into his flushed face, ‘we must 
send for Dr Berge, the first thing.’ 

‘I shall be all right in the morning,’ said 
Rodbury ; but his words were hardly distinct ; 
‘only I feel so chilly now.’ 

She knew he could not be suffering from great 
cold, yet laid more clothes on him, and then in 
a few minutes he complained of the heat, and 
reproached her with smothering him under so 
many blankets. 

All his utterances wandered away into broken 
incomprehensible speech; and thus it continued 


all night, Rose never slackening in her attention, | 


or murmuring at the irritable, often unkind 
remarks he made. It was a long night, yet 
morning came at last ; but no care on the part 
of Rose, no change from night to day, could 
benefit Rodbury, and Dr Berge had to be sent 
for. 

By this time the invalid had ceased to speak, 
or, at anyrate, to speak distinctly, although he 
almost constantly uttered unintelligible phrases. 
His wife asked the doctor if there was any 
danger of some kind of fever coming on; there 
had been a deal of it in the neighbourhood, and 
she had been very frightened on account of the 
children, 

The doctor said she was right. Her husband 
was down with a fever, but not of the kind 
which, as he knew, better than most persons, had 
been so rife in the vicinity. Her husband was 
suffering from smallpox. So, for the present, 
Frank Rodbury’s scheme ended in the disease 
which seems to inspire more terror than any 
other of the malignant scourges which afflict 
humanity. 

The house was speedily cleared of all inmates 
save the sick man, his devoted wife, and a trained 
nurse ; for the Rodburys were for that neighbour- 
hood wealthy people, and could afford all which 
might lighten or soothe such an illness. Yet 
such an illness was never yet passed lightly 
through, although in the end Rodbury recovered, 
and was as well as before—he used in after-years 
to say he was better—and although it happened 
with him, as it does now and then with such 


patients, that he was scarcely marked by the 
terrible ‘ pitting’ of the disease. 

Dr Berge congratulated him, and told him that 
he owed his escape chiefly to his wife, ‘who,’ 
said the portly, genial old doctor, ‘is the best 
nurse I ever saw. Mrs Garminger, whom I 
recommended, you know, is a first-rate nurse, as 
professional nurses go; but it is no disrespect to 
her to say that Mrs Rodbury is worth half-a- 
dozen of her or any other paid attendant.’ 

Rodbury agreed in this opinion. He knew, and 
had marked all through, without prompting, 
what his wife had done; and now he was out of 
danger and could think collectedly, he did so 
think of Rose, and was not satisfied with his 
solution of the old problem, let him study it as 
he might. 

With regained strength he felt, and despised 
himself for so feeling, his previous horror of his 
position ; and with the morbid sensitiveness of an 
invalid noted, even watched for, the faults and 
shortcomings in the woman who had risked her 
own life to save his, and whose pale thin features 
so brightened up when she saw him smile, and 


who was so happy when he showed symptoms of 
reviving strength, 

| He had long since written to Ashwell, at an 
, agreed address, and directed to a feigned name— 
such an arrangement would be sure to suggest 
| itself to Frank Rodbury. This was, in a sense, to 
_Ashwell’s relief, for he fully thought that his 
‘friend had gone abroad withont seeing him again, 
/or, Which was as strange, without taking full 
possession of his inheritance. He, Rodbury, had 
said that he would call on his friend as soon as it 
was safe for him to go out, and consult him as to 
what should now be done. 

Never before had Rodbury known such a 

conflict in his mind as to what he should do and 
| What he ought to do, What he should and what 
| he ought to do was, it was true, chiefly considered 
as regarded his own welfare and comfort; but 
yet some minor amount of thought for others 
mingled with this and greatly aided to trouble 
‘him. All through his life he had been accus- 
tomed to consult only the gratification of his own 
' desires, and to act as seemed most agreeable to 
; himself, so that even so much wavering as this 
was a sign of improvement. 

But he was heir to a large fortune ; there was a 
fine home in one of the most beautiful of English 
counties awaiting him, or scenes of gaiety and 
brilliancy in foreign lands might be his, should he 
prefer to seek them; and despite his better but 
feebler self, the loathing of his present home— 
and horror at the idea of taking from it such a 
woman as Rose to show as his wife—rolled back 
upon him like a tide, and he determined to carry 
out his old resolve. 

‘It will be better for her as well as myself, 
was the ready sophistry which rose in his mind. 
‘She will be a good deal happier in her own 
sphere, where she shall never want; and the 
children—well, she would not like to lose them.’ 
So by the time he was fairly convalescent, his 
plans were in much the same position as before 
his illness. 

He had been out several times. On the first 
occasion Rose went with him for a ride. This 
was in a carriage hired from the nearest 
livery-stable. They traversed the West End of 
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London—Hyde Park, Buckingham Palace, Regent | 
Street, Oxford Street, and the like being included | 
in the tour—thus affording a treat of the highest | 
kind to Rose, who, although a Londoner born and | 
bred, had not seen this fashionable, this aristo- | 
cratic, this fairyland district in short, half-a- 
dozen times in her life. | 

She was delighted with the excursion, and s0 | 
pleased to know that her husband was able to be 
out again and could sit by her side, looking as | 
handsome as ever—his beauty must be taken on | 
Rose’s estimate—that her poor eyes, weakened, it | 
might be, by the fatigues of nursing, or perhaps | 
by some hidden cause, filled ever and anon with 
tears, Yet she would not go for a second drive, | 
and was indeed more languid and weak than even | 
her recent fatigues would account for, or than | 
suited her brisk, energetic temperament. 

Rodbury saw this, but decided it would pass 
off; women were always nervous, or defiant, or 
excited. These, or one of these, accounted for all | 
her symptoms to one so easily disposed to be 
satisfied. 

Again the eve of his intended departure arrived ; 
again he had an interview with Ashwell, when he 
boastfully contrasted his renovated health with 
the wretched state in which he was when he paid 
his previous farewell visit, as it was intended to 
be. Ashwell was less enthusiastic ; he had been 
touched by what he heard of Rose’s conduct, and 
had once or twice ventured upon a suggestion, 
or an approach to one, by which he hinted at 
Rodbury’s taking his wife abroad with him, where 
nobody would know her, or be likely to find fault 
with her; but this was not well received, and so 

yas not pressed. 

Going home from this final interview—home 
for the last time! after that night he would be 
free from all these sordid surroundings—he was 
startled by coming suddenly upon Mr Sparle, his 
partner, who was sauntering slowly up and down 
a neighbouring street, and evidently waiting for 
him. He was dressed respectably after his fashion ; 
but this was a fashion which almost proclaimed 
his trade, and he was smoking a short clay pipe. 

‘I thought you were a hundred miles off, Jack,’ | 
sail Rodbury, overcoming a strong impulse to | 
shudder in disgust; ‘I did not dream of seeing | 
you here.’ 

‘No, I daresay you did not,’ replied Sparle ; 
‘but somehow, I did not feel easy about Rose, 
and—and there were two or three other things 
weighing a good deal on my mind, so I have run | 
up, you see.—No ; I am not going in yet, nor you | 
neither, he continued, as Rodbury was about to 
turn into the street in which he lived ; ‘I want a 
little talk first.’ 

‘Talk away then!’ exclaimed his companion, 
assuming a lightness and indifference he was 
really far from feeling. 

‘I came up to see how Rose was getting on,’ 
resumed Sparle. ‘I was up two or three times 
while you were ill, as I suppose you know. But 
I heard from a party who lived about here some | 
things I didn’t like; and, in fact, he says he 
believes you are going to make a bolt of it, 

This speech was enough to stagger most men. 
To find his secret intention so accurately divined, 
and by a stranger of whose very existence he had 
been ignorant! It required his utmost nerve to | 
repeat his careless laugh, and to inquire : ‘What | 


| good,’ 


| you not ? 


| affairs for a good while past,’ was the gracious 


| about Rose before, I am more anxious now, for 


next? Am I going to take the stock with me 
or do I mean to make you a present of it ?? 
‘I had thought of that, said Sparle, after a 
pause ; ‘and I am glad to hear you speak so easy 
about it. We have never been exactly chums 
you know; but I did not believe you were the 
man for such conduct. But here is another point: 
why don’t you come out candid and say who you 
are, and what your friends are? You never told 
us why you named your boy Cyrus; you never 
even told us what his right name was. I found 
out, however, that he was registered Launceston 
as well’ 
‘You did, did you? interrupted Rodbury. 
‘Yes, I tell you straight I did, returned his 
companion ; ‘and more than that, I found there 
was a place of that name down below Plymouth ; 
and I sent a man as had been in the police, all 
the way down there to inquire after any Cyruses 
and Rodburys what he might find. It cost me 
ten pounds, if it cost me a penny, and all to no 


‘That was a pity indeed, said Rodbury, as the 
speaker paused. He was far quicker than Sparle, 
and had run swiftly over the probable conse- 
quences of this activity on the part of his brother- 
in-law. 

‘Now, don’t sneer at a fellow’s anxiety,’ resumed 
Sparle. ‘I have no relations in the world but my 
sisters, and I would do anything for them ; yes, 
and for your two children, Frank. You may not 
think it, but Iam very fond of them as well, and 
I want them as well as Rose to be put straight, 
especially now.’ 

For a little while Rodbury said nothing ; his 
companion had unconsciously supplied him with 
additional reasons for carrying out his plans with- 
out delay. Sparle’s quest had luckily failed, in 
one instance ; but some unfortunate accident might 
betray him—Rodbury. The knowledge of his son’s 
second name, given when he never dreamt of the 
inheritance which had since become his, and the 
bestowal of which he now bitterly regretted, 
showed how dangerous such inquiries might 
become. 

‘Well, we will go in now,’ he began at last, 
‘if you have quite finished all you have to say.’ 

‘All right ; I understand you, retorted Sparle. 
‘T have pretty nigh finished, so we will go in. 
You have not been home all day, I believe ?’ 

‘No, I have not. You are correct in that belief, 
as in so many other things, replied Rodbury. 
‘Have you anything to say about that ? 

‘Well,’ Sparle began slowly, after a brief pause, 
‘not a great deal, only you heard me say: “ especi- 
ally now,” when I wanted things put straight, did 


‘I did ; and wondered why it was “ especially 
now,” as you seem to have been meddling in my 


answer of Rodbury. 

‘What I meant was just this,’ continued the 
other: ‘you have not been home since breakfast, 
so do not know everything. If I was anxious 


? 


while you were out, she got worse. I went for 
Dr Berge, and he says she is very ill. In fact, 
Frank Rodbury, your wife is took with the worst 
kind of smallpox, and | don’t think even you 
will sneer at that.’ 

‘Rose attacked by smallpox !’ echoed Rodbury, 
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who was almost stunned for the moment at hear- 

ing this, while a host of images instantly flashed 
to] e . 

through his mind, ; 
‘Yes, sir,’ replied Sparle gravely ; ‘your wife 

is took with the smallpox, and Dr Berge says it 

will go hard with her. 


MILITARY GYMNASTIC SCHOOLS. 
Gymnastics, as an item of military education, 
are of comparatively recent introduction into the 
British service. Only about a quarter of a cen- 
tury has elapsed since the establishment of the 
parent schools at Aldershot and one or two of 
the lesser standing camps in the south of Eng- 
land; and even now, though to be found in 
the more important stations, the gymnasium has 
not yet become a universal institution in con- 
nection with military centres. As applied to 
the training of soldiers in modern times, gym- 
nastics were first introduced in the Prussian 
army about 1806, at a period when the famous 
teacher, Guts Muths, had made such exercises 
exceedingly popular among the young men of 
the civil population. In the course of time the 
Prussian troops displayed obvious signs of the 
advantages of this species of training; and in 
1844, Louis-Philippe established a similar but 
considerably extended and improved course of 
instruction in the French army. Subsequently, 
gymnasia were introduced into almost all Euro- 
pean armies, though, as already hinted, our own 
military authorities were somewhat tardy in 
taking steps for their adoption. 

The buildings constructed as gymnastic schools 
for our soldiers are very similar in plan. The 
walls are lofty, and the roofs high-pitched, chiefly 
to offer facilities for what may be termed aérial 
exercises, which will be noticed a little farther 


of wood, and at a distance present very much 
the appearance of Aldershot huts of exaggerated 
dimensions. The newer buildings, again, have 
walls of stone or brick, and are altogether of a 
more substantial nature than their precursors. 

As the outward aspect of the gymnasia usually 
shows little variety, so the internal fittings are 
in most cases very much alike. There is invari- 
ably a small office for the superintendent, who 
is a non-commissioned officer in possession of a 
certificate as a thoroughly qualified instructor, 
which qualification he has obtained at Aldershot, 
the headquarters of this department of army 
education. The superintendent or sergeant-major 
has assistants, varying in number according to 
the attendance at the school. They are ordinary 
soldiers who have displayed proficiency as gym- 
nasts, and have gained certificates of a less ambi- 
tious sort than that of the sergeant-major, who 
is practically in supreme command of the school. 
An officer, however, who is also certificated, occa- 
sionally looks in to see that everything is in 
‘good order’ and the work being carried on 
according to regulation. The officer sometimes 
essays to instruct in person, and he is not unfre- 


on. Most of the older schools are wholly built | 


| —that is, they are not attached to the floor, 


quently found competent to do so in a masterly 
manner, having himself had to pass through an 
exhaustive course in order to obtain his certitfi- 
cate. 

The office, above referred to, of the superin- 
tendent contains among other things a weigh- 
ing-machine ; for every man, on beginning a 
course of instruction, is weighed, or, in technical 
phrase, ‘weighed-on.’ Likewise, on the conclu- 
sion of his curriculum he is ‘weighed-off.’ He 
is also measured so as to ascertain the dimen- 
sions of his chest, arm, and forearm; and when 
‘weighed-ofl, is expected to show, not so much 
an increase of weight as an improved muscular 
development of the parts alluded to. These par- 
ticulars are carefully entered in a book, which 
receives the sedulous attention of the sergeant- 
major, and is kept with the neatness and accu- 
racy of a ledger. This book, then, and the 
welghing-machine and measuring tape, are the 
most noteworthy objects in the office. 

On entering the gymnasium itself, one observes 
at a glance that it is furnished with an ample 
supply of the paraphernalia necessary for its func- 
tion. <A pole, technically known as the ‘mast,’ 
reaches from the middle of the floor to the 
highest central portion of the roof. Around this 
at a little interval are suspended ropes for climb- 
ing. These are what are called ‘slack’ ropes 


but swing freely from the ceiling, to which they 
are securely fastened. Along one side of the 
building are pegs, on which are placed the belts 
and shoes used by the men when at gymnastic 
drill. There are also ‘horses’ for vaulting, parallel 
bars, horizontal bars, ‘back ’-boards, and a variety 
of other appliances, including a large assortment 
of dumb-bells and bar-bells, single-sticks, foils, 
and ‘dummy’ rifles with bayonets. 

Courses of army gymnastic instruction are of 
two kinds. The first is the recruit’s course ; 
the other the course for the ‘trained soldier.’ 
The recruit’s course is of longer duration than 
that of the trained soldier by some weeks ; and 
may be stated to continue tor one hour daily 
for a period of sixteen weeks. It is on thie 
whole the more arduous of the two courses, 
partly, no doubt, in consequence of the com- 
parative awkwardness of the men, and also in 
some degree owing to the more rigid attention 
bestowed upon it by the instructors—the exercises 
being found to be important auxiliaries to the 
efforts of the drill-sergeant in ‘setting up’ the 
recruit. And the recruit has to perform some 
hours of drill daily while attending the gym- 
nasium: the trained soldier is ‘struck off’ for 
gymnastics, and does very little of his customary 
duty at other times. In most essential points, 
however, the courses are not dissimilar; and in 
the case of the soldier who develops an apti- 
tude for ‘applied’ gymmastics, every facility is 
given him both in the way of instruction, and 
in allowing private practice apart from the regular 
hour of ‘school Most non-commissioned officers 
pass through the course along with their com- 
panies; but in addition to the usual routine, 
they meet at a separate hour for instruction in 
fencing, sword versus bayonet, and the like. 

When a detachment, whether of recruits or 
of trained men, is ‘struck off? to undergo a 


course of gymnastics, the first thing to be accom- 
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et is to pass a medical examination. This, 
owever, is not of a very searching character ; 


for the officers or pay-sergeants of companies | 


are usually careful not to present any man who 
appears to be weakly or has a record showing 
much ‘hospital service.’ As a consequence of this 


system of ‘weeding,’ the word ‘fit’ is inscribed | 


by the doctor after nearly every name on the 
roll. Then follows the work of ‘weighing-on.’ 


The men are weighed and carefully measured | 
in the nude state, a proceeding which is not 


inappropriate, considering that the word gym- 


: A ° 5 ° ° ° of | 
nastics is derived from a Greek adjective signify- 
ing ‘naked.’ On each successive day the exer- | 


cises commence with running drill, which, weather 
permitting, is conducted in the open air—the 
‘runs’ increasing both in distance and speed as 
the course progresses. Then comes a period of 
dumb-bell and bar-bell exercise, under the super- 
vision of the sergeant-major. As discipline is 
maintained as though the men were engaged in 


ordinary movements of parade, this is gone | 


through in no perfunctory fashion, and every- 


thing is done to word of command. Dumb-bell | 
exercise over, the soldiers are divided into sec- | 


tions, each under an instructor, who marches 
his little band off to the ropes, the ‘horses,’ or 
the ‘wall,’ as the case may be. To one who 
had never previously entered such a ‘school, 
perhaps the ‘wall’ would offer a curious subject 
for observation. To the height of thirty feet or 


so it presents the appearance of a vast dove- | 


cot, being perforated by innumerable pigeon-holes. 


This wall has to be scaled with the aid of these , 
holes, hands and feet being inserted in them | 


in the ascent. The climbing, moreover, is not 


done in an independent or haphazard manner: | 


the instructor draws up his squad at the foot 
of the wall, calls the men to ‘attention, and 
gives the word of command, ‘Climb!’ Hands 


and feet are then placed in the pigeon-holes | 
according to the regulation method, which it | 
would require too much space to describe ade- | 


quately, until the top is reached, when the curious 
spectacle of some twenty men hanging midway 
between floor and ceiling is presented. 

From the point where these pigeon-holes cease 
to diversify the surface of the wall of the gym- 
nasium, a plank some eighteen inches wide 
stretches away in the direction of the ‘mast’ 


already mentioned; and it will be understood | 


that this plank is at a very considerable ele- 
vation above the floor. The man nearest the 
plank with a certain amount of difficulty gets 
upon it, and warily walks along it towards the 
mast. This elevated walk is attended with at 


least some degree of danger, and there are always | 


one or two men in a squad who can never be 
prevailed upon to venture along the plank. While 
about a yard and a half distant from the mast, 
it terminates. By this time the plank in rear 
of the man we are following is occupied by the 
rest of the squad, who have in succession scrambled 
upon it; and supposing our man to be a little 
nervous, his retreat is cut off. In front of him 
yawns a great chasm reaching down to the floor, 


and he cannot get hold of the mast from his | 
somewhat unpleasant position on the extremity 


of the plank. But two ropes, each about an 
inch in diameter, hanging a yard apart, are sus- 
pended from the roof in the chasm, as we have 


| termed it; and the instructor, from below, calls 
‘to the nervous man how to proceed. He now 
seizes one of the ropes in each hand, and swings 
himself across the gulf to the mast, which he 
contrives to encircle with his legs. Then our 
gymnast leaves his hold of one of the ropes and 
gets his arm round the mast. To get the other 
arm round it is a comparatively easy matter, 
and he slides swiftly down the mast to the floor, 
It is right to say that the latter is covered with 
pretty thick mattresses, in case of accident. Mis- 
_ haps, however, are almost unknown, though some 
difficulty is occasionally experienced in assisting 
the descent of men who have ‘stuck’ on the 
plank. 

Another squad will meanwhile be engaged at 
the ‘back’-board. This is a board fixed so as 
to form a very steep inclined plane, with handles 
along each margin. Leaning against the board 
with his back, the man, by an alternate action 
of his hands and feet on the handles, drags 
himself to the summit; and then, by a reversal 
of the process employed in ascending, returns 
again to the floor. The chief benefit to be derived 
from this exercise is the promotion of that square- 
ness of shoulders so pleasing in the eyes of the 
drill-sergeant. 

There are two ‘horses’ furnished with spring- 
boards to assist the act of vaulting. One of 
the horses is of no great height; the other is 
of somewhat imposing stature. The lower horse 
is used for elementary vaulting, which is at first 
done in two motions—the man springing upon 
it, and remaining there in either a standing or 
sitting posture for a moment, before leaping off 
on the other side; while the high one is for 
more advanced pupils, and indeed some practice 
is necessary ere it can be got over in anything 
like creditable style. Another variety of what 
may be popularly termed jumping is included 
in the curriculum of the gymnasium. A shelf 
some four feet square projects from the wall 
at a considerable distance from the floor, From 
this the men are required to leap, a mattress 
being placed on the floor to modify the con- 
cussion. The use of the ‘shelf’ is probably to 
give soldiers confidence in jumping from any 
unusual height. 

A good deal of attention is bestowed on rope- 
climbing. The ropes, as already noted, are in 
the vicinity of the mast, and are four in number. 
To climb such a rope, when once the peculiar 
method of doing so has been mastered, is not 
a very difficult feat, and many men _ become 
expert in climbing who make but a poor show 
in other exercises. 

The above examples may serve to give some 
idea of the exercises carried out in a military 
gymnasium. As the course proceeds, the men 
become much more dexterous, and are conse- 
quently able to overtake a far greater amount 
of work in the hour of drill. While at first 
almost the whole of the time may be consumed 
in getting a squad along the plank or over 
the ‘horses, towards the close of the course of 
instruction the same squad will make nearly a 
complete tour of the gymnastic appliances within 
the hour. But when this stage of proficiency 
has been reached, the date for ‘weighing-off’ 
is not far distant. And when the last man of 
| the detachment has been weighed and measured, 
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the particulars being entered in the book, the 
sergeant-major turns over a new page and awaits 
the arrival of a fresh party to be ‘weighed- 


on.’ 


THE DIAMOND THIEF. 


From time to time the general public reads of 
some wonderful jewel robbery, and marvels at 
the sagacity of those thieves who prefer to turn 
their talents, often of the highest order, to a 
dishonest account, when they might make an 
honourable and profitable livelihood. But there 
have been one or two audacious robberies which 
have never found their way into the newspapers, 
from some cause or another best known to the 
losers. Some days ago we had the pleasure of 
meeting one of the partners in a wholesale 
jewelry business, dealing principally with the 
better class of West End shops, though they are 
always ready to accept a private customer. In 
course of time the conversation turned upon 
jewel robberies; and for something over two 
hours my new acquaintance kept us interested 
while he detailed more than one audacious plot 
by which the firm had suffered loss. After 
the silence which followed a tale of more 
than usual interest, one of the circle asked the 
narrator if ever private customers were tempted 
to rob them. 
story : 


Of course we do occasionally have cases of 
that kind, said the narrator; though usually 
they are quickly detected. Occasionally an aris- 
tocratic customer—some one with plenty of money 
—is tempted to purloin a valuable ornament. You 
see kleptomania is a luxury which only the rich 
can afford to indulge in. I remember once wait- 
ing upon a lady in Park Lane with a rare lot 
of ornaments, out of which she selected some 
hundreds of pounds’ worth, A diamond and 


Limoges enamel star, which she had particularly | 
admired, was missing when I came to re-pack | 


my cases. A younger man would have lost his 


head, and there would have been a scene, ending, | 


perhaps, in a prosecution, which, let me tell you, 


under such circumstances would have done us | 


incredible harm, But, as the Yankees say, ‘1 
had been there before’ All I had to do was 


to make out a list of the things purchased and | 


those kept for approval; the diamond star figur- 
ing prominently at the foot of the list. My 


customer looked at me a moment, half afraid, | 


till I reminded her, as suavely as possible, that 
she had slipped it in her pocket in a moment 
of temporary abstraction. Of course she saw 
what I meant, and acknowledged her blunder 
very prettily. 

But perhaps the greatest loss we ever had 
was in a measure due to one of the best customers 
of the firm, a member of the Upper House, 


The answer was the following | 


different parts of the country. Probably you all 
remember his daughter being married some four 
years ago—at St Peter’s, Eaton Square, or the 
Savoy Chapel, I forget which, with a royal per- 
sonage to sign the register, and wedding presents 
from Her Majesty downwards. His lordship is a 
very rich man, and his presents were worth a 
small fortune. But they cost him more than he 
anticipated. 

I was in the counting-house one morning 
some two months before this marriage came off, 
discussing it with my partner, both wondering 
if we should have an order from the earl, when a 
slim-looking gentleman came in and laid a note 
upon the table. It was an order from the earl 
to repair at once to Arlington Street with a 
parure of diamonds, of which we make a speci- 
valty. I arranged to call a little later in the 
| day, a fact of which I informed the slim gentle- 
;man, But towards the afternoon I received 
/another note by the same hand advising me 
| that his lordship had left town suddenly for 
| M Castle, his seat in Loamshire, and that 
I was to come down there for instructions in 
the course of the following day. I remember 
being somewhat annoyed at the time, for I had an 
|important family engagement on the morrow ; 
| but I had to swallow my impatience and inform 
the messenger that I would do myself the honour 
of obeying his lordship’s commands. My partner 
was in the inner office, and it was my duty 
to show him the letter. Judge of my surprise 
when I could find neither of the earl’s notes, 
though I distinctly remembered placing the 
/second one upon the desk before me whilst I 
was giving the messenger my reply. I thought 
| little of it at the time, though how their loss 
affected us afterwards you shall hear. 

I went down to M the following day 
with more valuables than I have ever carried 
before or since. I must have had at least thirty 
thousand pounds’ worth about me altogether. 
| But I am not a nervous man, though men in 
| my line have been robbed in a railway carriage 
| 


before now. 

I knew the earl very well by sight, though 
I had never had a personal interview with him 
before. I had occasionally seen him in the 
counting-house, and had listened to his peculiarly 
grating voice—a deep stern voice, with a rough 
rasp in it like the noise of a saw—a voice I 
could pick out amongst a thousand. I had no 
oceasion to find fault with my reception: an 
elegant luncheon awaited me in the dining-room, 
and his lordship’s own man—the slim gentle- 
man aforesaid—was told off to administer to my 
creature comforts. He was extremely chatty and 
| agreeable, without being the least forward, as 
|‘gentlemen’s gentlemen’ too often are; and 
asked a variety of questions about my business, 
commiserating me upon the anxiety I must suffer 
in travelling the country with so vast and tempt- 
ing treasures in my possession. 

I will not detain you with the result of my 
interview with the earl and his daughter. I 
| was fortunate enough to have in my possession 
| the precise ornaments they required ; and as [ 
returned to town that night, well pleased with 
my journey, and the big cheque in my pocket, 


with a town residence in Arlington Street, and| I congratulated myself that my treasures were 
no one knows how many seats and estates in| so considerably lightened since the morning. It 
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was more than twelve months before I heard and whence the earl’s peculiar grating tones could 


from the earl again. 

It was one dull November morning, with a 
fog beginning to settle over the city, so dense 
that we had lighted the gas, though it was not 
long past eleven, when a visitor was ushered 
into the counting-house—no one else than the 
slim gentleman, who gave me a smiling recog- 
nition and held out a note for my_ perusal. 
I was somewhat astonished and not a little pleased 
when I saw that it was an order from his lord- 
ship for a parure of diamonds; in fact, almost 
the same order as I had received nearly eighteen 
months ago. In a jocular way I pointed out 
this resemblance to the slim gentleman. To 
my surprise, his face became grave, and he looked 
around cautiously, as if afraid of eavesdroppers, 


and coming a little closer, began in a significant | 
tone: ‘Of course you understand, sir, that con- | 
fidential servants are often obliged to know things | 


that it is as well other people should be ignorant 
of. Every noble family has its skeleton, and 
our family has theirs. Now, in the first place 
have you another suite of diamonds the counter- 
part of the others my lord purchased ?’ 

I intimated that we had such another suite, 
as the earl must remember; but my _ visitor 
waived the question aside impatiently. 


‘You might possibly have sold it,’ he said; 


‘and there is no time to make another. The 
fact is, Lady R 
now, must wear those jewels at a dance we are 
giving to-morrow night. And this is where the 
difficulty comes in, for they have been stolen !’ 


‘Good gracious, you don’t say so!—But why | 


make a mystery of the matter ?’ 


‘Because we happen to know who the thief | 


is!’ said the valet, dropping his voice still lower. 
‘To a great extent [ was instrumental in detect- 


ing the delinquent myself. It is a deplorable | 


affair, a shocking affair—such a promising young 
gentleman too.—But I am saying too much, per- 
haps.—Mr , we must have those jewels at 
any price. If not, one of the highest families 
in the land will be terribly compromised, Do 
not be at Arlington Street later than half-past 
two.’ 

I always had a weakness for a mystery, and 
here was one ready to my hand. I could under- 
stand, from my visitor's little indiscretion, that 
some terrible scandal had happened, though I 
admired the fellow’s cautiousness in checking 
himself before he had said too much. Under 


the circumstances, I need not tell you that my | 


cab reached Arlington Street on the stroke of 
half-past two. 

The drawing-room blinds were down; the 
shutters, too, all over the house, with the ex- 
ception of the dining-room. In the clearer atmo- 
sphere it was fairly light, light enough to do 
without gas. In the front dining-room a young 
man was standing before the fire, who pleasantly 
introduced himself to me as the Honourable 
Claude V , a name I knew well enough, 
though I had never seen the young gentleman 
before. In spite of his naturally amiable manner, 
I thought he seemed anxious and ill at ease, 
frequently breaking off in the middle of some 
observation to listen to the sound of voices, 
which came plainly enough from behind the 
thin ornamental partition dividing the two rooms, 


, Who is staying with us| 


| be heard every now and then raised in some- 
|thing like anger. I could catch from time to 
| time allusions to diamonds, and occasionally the 
word ‘thief’? was used in tones of immeasur- 
lable contempt. In the midst of this the door 
opened and the gentlemanly valet walked in, 
Even he seemed somewhat restless and uneasy, 
a circumstance I should scarcely have expected 
from a person of his unusually even tempera- 
ment. He held in his hand an open telegram, 
and a letter for me, the ink still wet upon 
the envelope. I tore it open, and read that his 
lordship had suddenly been summoned to M 
Castle, the valet at the same time showing me 
the telegram, signed ‘ Mary.’ 

‘You will have to go down to M to-morrow, 
sir, he said to me; ‘unless perhaps you have no 
objection to allowing the earl to take the jewels 
with him. However, for the present that matters 
but little.’ 

I immediately expressed my willingness to 
comply with this arrangement. With seeming 
reluctance, the valet took my bag, and presently 
I heard the sound of conversation resumed in 
the adjoining apartment. 

‘Thank goodness, there is a way out of it, I 
heard the earl say.—‘ No, I will not look at any- 
thing else now. Take the bag back to Mr —— 
at once.—And, Evans, I must have a cab imme- 
diately,’ 

‘You are usually cautious in your profession,’ 
remarked the Honourable Claude to me, as I 
made a hurried inventory of various costly nick- 
nacks I had brought with me on the chance of a 
sale, for even confidential servants are not always 
to be trusted.—‘ Nothing missing, I trust ?’ 
| There was nothing missing, as I smilingly has- 
tened to reply, though my answer was drowned 
by the rattle of a cab on the pavement outside. 
I heard the earl’s voice in the hall admonishing 
the faithful Evans, and caught a glimpse of his 
well-known figure as he climbed into the cab. 
As the horse sped rapidly away, my companion 
heaved a voluntary sigh of relief. 

‘Of course you have guessed there is something 
wrong, Mr » he said gravely. ‘I am not at 
liberty to favour you with any details; but you 
will be doing us all a favour by observing a 
discreet silence concerning everything that you 
may have heard the last half-hour,’ 

Needless to say that I promised, also that I 
fully intended to adhere to that resolution. I 
stayed chatting with my aristocratic acquaintance 
for some time, considerably taken by his pleasant 
chatter and keen observation on men and things. 
Judge of my surprise when, on looking at my 
watch, I found it to be past four. I had already 
missed one appointment by my carelessness, and 
I excused myself hurriedly ; and half an hour 
later I was back again at our counting-house in 
Hatton Garden. As I drove up, another cab 
stopped at the door, and out of it descended a 
figure which filled me with astonishment. It 
was the Earl of himself! He seized me 
hurriedly by the arm, contrary to his usual digni- 
fied manner and bearing, and almost forced me 
into the office. Once there, he lost no time in 
telling me the occasion for his errand, a narrative 
which, as it proceeded, more than confirmed my 
worst fears. 
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‘TI thought it best not to telegraph you,’ he 
commenced ; ‘electric messages get into suspicious 
hands oceasionally, so I came up from M 
straight: here.’ 

‘You have only just arrived in town, my lord ?’ 
Lasked feebly. ‘Do I understand that?’ 

‘[ reached Paddington scarcely half an hour 
ago, The fact is the jewels I had from you for 
my daughter have been stolen.’ 

«So I have been informed, I replied mechani- 
cally, ‘only half an hour ago.’ 

‘So you have been told! Where on earth did 
you get your information ? 

As coherently as I could, I told my tale; and 
fortunately was able to produce the two notes in 
evidence of my sanity, which up to this time had 
been open to argument. 

The earl put on his gold-rimmed spectacles 
and read them with a judicial air. ‘I am afraid, 
very much afraid, you have been the victim of a 
cleverly planned robbery. Yesterday morning 
Evans came to me and asked for two days’ holiday, 
a favour which I need not tell you was readily 
granted. It was only last night that my daughter, 
who is staying at M with her husband, dis- 
covered by the merest accident that she had been 
robbed. Of course none of us suspected Evans. 
I should not have suspected it now, if I had not 
seen you; and my object in coming here was to 
get a technical description of the missing gems 
for the use of the Scotland Yard people. What 
a pity I did not come earlier !’ 

3y this time I was in a frame of mind sus- 
picious enough to make me suspect any one, 
including the earl himself. I pointed out to 
him, none too courteously, the fact of the let- 


ters, and my conversation with the Honourable | 


Claude. 

‘I have a good memory, Mr , said my 
visitor kindly, ‘and I recognise these letters as 
the two I wrote to you prior to my daughter's 
marriage.—Evans, I understand, delivered both 
of them, and must have purloined them whilst 
your back was turned, with a view to this very 
robbery. It is true, that I have a son Claude, 
only, unfortunately for your theory, he is at 
present with his regiment in the West Indies.’ 

‘But I could have sworn to your lordship’s 
figure as I saw you getting into the cab; and, 
pardon me, I could make oath to your voice 
amongst a million,’ 


| 


/ good our loss, as a kind of penalty, he said, for 


| 
| 


| but the romance of the thing deceived me, the 


‘ing a book; ‘but of course without hurting her 


| 


ss . ef 
‘You recall a little circumstance I had quite | 


forgotten,’ the earl replied in amused retrospection. 
‘Evans, | regret to say, was uncommonly clever at 
mimicry ; indeed, on one occasion I am informed 
that he presumed to counterfeit my dress and 
general style, even my voice, for the amusement 
of a select circle of friends, in a manner which 
filled them with astonishment. They say, like 
master like man, Mr ; but it is very sad to 
see so clever a man so great a rascal.—And now, 
as I am in a measure the author of your loss, 
and as we are, moreover, comrades in misfortune, 
pray, consider my advice, need I say my purse 
likewise, at your convenience.’ 

We drove to Scotland Yard together and laid 
our complaint before the authorities. They were 
very wise and confident ; but, as I imagined, the 
real culprit was never captured. The ‘Honourable 
Claude’ was picked up some few months later, 
but he turned out to 4 only a cat’s-paw in the 


‘ing the orthodox side of certain points of the- 


hands of the older and abler scoundrel. But the 
astute Evans, the successful mimic, was never 
found ; and those two splendid parures remain 
lost to the world to this day. But in consequence 
of the daring robbery being committed under his 
own roof, the Earl of insisted upon making 


placing a premium upon temptation, 


‘How did they get into the earl’s town-house 
in his absence ?’ asked a listener when the narra- 
tive had concluded. 

‘That was the easiest part of all. Of course, 
the town-house was only used for a month or two 
in the year, and then left in charge of an aged 
caretaker, all the valuables being removed. If a 
confidential servant wished the use of a room for 
an hour or two, the rest is easily managed.’ 

‘Were you not suspicious when you were asked 
to part with your valuables ?’ 

‘In a general way I should not have parted 
with them, not even to a relation of my customer ; 


half-vested air of mystery, and above all, hearing 
the earl’s voice so close to me, and every stray 
word I could catch bearing upon the servant’s 
cunningly told tale. Usually I am caution itself, 
but I was fairly “had” there.’ 

‘I suppose the old chloroform business is quite 
exploded now ? 

‘Pretty well; for it is rather dangerous, you 
see. A man may be a bad subject for the drug, 
and again he may be armed. That kind of thing 
used to pay best in a railway carriage, like loaded 
cigars, and narcotics in a glass of wine. My 
railway-carriage experience was, however, of a 
different description. Another evening you may 
perhaps like to hear it.’ 


GUARDED LANGUAGE. 


‘T rotp her she was the most ignorant person I 
ever met, said the late rector of Lincoln of a 
young lady who had asked his advice about writ- 


feelings.’ This, surely, is the acme of guarded 
language, and a great many of us would be willing 
to sacrifice much if we could oy'v attain to such 
a superlative degree of perfection in the art of 
saying unpleasant things without being unpleasant. 
Few persons, however, can do this; and they have, 
therefore, either to avoid matters likely to give 
offence, or to use rather ambiguous language. 
Everybody knows that religion is a dangerous 
topic. Sir John Macdonald, the Canadian 
Premier, once astonished his friends by defend- 


ology. Finally, one of them asked: ‘Sir John, 
what are you—heterodox or orthodox ?’ to which 
the statesman replied : ‘Put me down paradox !’ 
—a reply at once clever and witty. The answer 
to a somewhat similar question, that ‘All wise 
men are of the same religion,’ is attributed to 
several eminent men. Mr Froude, in his Short 
Studies, gives the following version of the anec- 
dote, without, however, quoting his authority, 


‘Of what religion are you, Mr Rogers?’ said a 


nay 
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lady once.—‘ What religion, madam? I am of 
the religion of all sensible men.’—‘ What is that?’ 
she asked.—‘ All sensible men, madam, keep that 
to themselves.’ Somewhat similar is an anecdote 
told in a note by Speaker Onslow to Burnet’s 
notice of the Earl of Shaftesbury in the History 
of his Own Time. A lady called upon the Earl 
one day, and at last the conversation turned into 
a dispute upon subjects of religion. ‘After a 
good deal of that sort of talk,’ the note proceeds, 


men of sense are really but of one religion.” 
Upon which the lady says of a sudden: “ Pray, 
my lord, what religion is that which men of sense 
agree in?”—“ Madam,” says the Earl, “men of 
sense never tell it !”’ 

Literary criticism upon books privately pre- 


with the request for an opinion upon the book, 
ever, the matter cannot be altogether shirked, 


requires some tact to avoid saying so outright. 


had sent his latest production to several men 
of letters, requesting them to give him their 
opinions of his book. A Scotchman replied : 
‘Many thanks for the book which you did me 
the honour to send me. I will lose no time in 
reading it.” This reply acknowledged the letter 
and the book, without expressing any opinion as 


importuning literary men for advice has been 
the means of originating many famous guarded 


asked his opinion of a book, Sir Thomas told him 
to turn it into rhyme. He did so, and submitted 
it again to the Lord Chancellor. ‘Ay, ay !’ said 
the great satirist, ‘that will do, that will do. 
Tis rhyme now; but before, it was neither 
rhyme nor reason.’ Johnson’s answer on a like 


talking philosopher had done reading a transla- 
tion of some work, the author, says Boswell, 
‘asked him bluntly, “if, upon the whole, it was a 
good translation.” Johnson, whose regard for 
truth was uncommonly strict, seemed to be 
puzzled for a moment what answer to make. 
As he certainly could not honestly commend 
the performance, with exquisite address he 
evaded the question thus: “Sir, I do not say 
that it may not be made a very good transla- 
tion.”’ 

During the last half-century there has been a 
great increase in the use of guarded language. 
The present generation deals largely in euphem- 
ism and periphrasis. In the House of Commons 
the members are allowed to use any euphemism 
they like for liar, but they must not, as Punch 
said, use the good old Saxon word. In literature, 
too, there has been a great toning down of 
phrases. We have no ‘slashing’ reviews nowadays. 
‘Drivelling nonsense,’ ‘murderous attacks on his 
own literary reputation,’ ‘than the volumes now 
before us we never saw anything better caleu- 
lated to excite disgust and anger in a lover of 
poetry,’ ‘insufferable stuff” ‘inanities’—these are 


occasion was deliciously vague. When the great | 


a few literary gems culled at random from reviews | 


‘the Earl said at last : People differ in their dis- | 
course and profession about these matters, but 


directed against Scott, Byron, and Wordsworth, 
What language was employed with regard to the 
productions of the smaller fry it is difficult to 
imagine, All this kind of criticism is, however, 
now dispensed with ; and the present mild system 
of reviewing is much more satisfactory, and, in 
the case of a bad book, accomplishes just as much 
as the abusive language of a past generation, 
‘Who,’ asks Thackeray, ‘was the blundering 
idiot who said that “fine words butter no par- 
snips?’ Half the parsnips of society are served 
and rendered palatable with no other sauce, 
And as these fine words are calculated, and this 


| two-edged language is allowed for, there is no 


| Ing. 


sented with the compliments of the author, and | 
is proverbially a difficult task. Sometimes, how- | 


and if the book under criticism be really bad, it | 


harm done, and not the slightest misunderstand- 


‘Even the beggars, according to a well-known 
author, are becoming adepts in the use of deli- 
cate language. A man asked the narrator of the 
incident for alms. ‘ You have a violin there,’ he 
said, ‘but you do not play it.—‘O sir, was the 
reply, ‘give me a penny, and don’t make me 
play. lLassure you, you won’t regret it!’ Clearly, 


it was impossible to resist an appeal of this 


Max O’Rell gives an instance of how one gentle- | 
man overcame the difficulty. An English author | 


sort. 

It has frequently been noted that the New 
Englander is very cautious in his language, and 
that he rarely gives a direct answer to a question. 
A gentleman said to a friend whose family were 
not noted for very active habits: ‘Was not your 
father’s death very sudden?’ Slowly drawing 


, one hand from his pocket and pulling down his 


to the merits of the latter. The habit of authors | 


answers, the most important of which was that | 
given by Sir Thomas More. An author having | 


beard, the interrogated cautiously replied ; ‘Waal, 
rather sudden for him.’ 


LOVE AND THE WORLD. 


Sweet is the evening breeze 
That whispers through the trees 
Low lullabies ; 

Sweet is the rosy light, 
Lingering o’er cloudlets white 
As the day dies. 


Each old familiar sight 
Brings me new joy to-night, 
And strange surprise ; 

Fair is each half-closed flower 
At this calm evening hour, 
As the day dies. 


Because Love came to me, 
And granted power to see 
With clearer eyes ; 
Because, no more alone, 

I am with thee, my own, 
As the day dies, 


My life’s last sun must set, 
Dearest, ere I forget 

Such memories ; 

How shall I wish to live, 
What can the future give, 
When this day dies ? 
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